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CROMWELL’S IRONSIDES. 
THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE TERM. 


To those modern writers who have been 
unaware of its real origin and meaning, 
“* Tronsides ’’? has been a picturesque term 
upon which they have fastened as implying 
‘something complimentary to Cromwell and 
his men. As a matter of fact, it was nothing 
-of the kind, and was merely a prosaic nick- 
name occasioned by Cromwell arming his 
horsemen and himself in iron armour. 

As is usual in most matters concerning 
‘Cromwell, people have been misled by 
‘S. R. Gardiner. Gardiner has two refer- 
ences to the subject, both in his history of 
the Great Rebellion, which he styles the 
“* Great Civil War.” The first is contained 
in vol. ii. p. 1 (ed. 1893), and runs as 
follows :— 

‘* Rupert, with soldierlike instinct, gave to him 
[Cromwell, after Marston Moor in 1644] the name 
‘of Ironside, by which his Puritan followers soon 
fearned to distinguish him.” 
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These assertions are backed by the following 
quotation in a foot-note (I have completed 
the quotation by adding the words in 
italics) :—— 

‘* Monday we had intelligence that Lieutenant 
Gen. Cromwell, alias Ironside (for that title was 
given him by Prince Rupert after his defeate 
near York ) [fi.e., at Marston Moor], was about 
Redding (sic) with 2,500 horse, marching towards Sir 
— Waller.” —Mercurius Civicus, 16-26 Sept., 


The second reference is to be found in 
vol. iv. p. 179 :—- 

“It was at Pontefract that Cromwell’s men 
were first called by the nickname of Ironsides, a 
term which had hitherto been appropriated to 
himself. It was not, however, an epithet which 


came into general use for some time to come.” 
By way of proof of these assertions 
Gardiner gives the following foot-note :— 


_ “The Resolution of the King’s Majesties sub- 
ius) ” fin the County of Cornwall, &c., 2 August, 


Gardiner does not, however, support this 
reference by any quotation, so I supply the 
omission. My extract is from a letter from 
Pontefract, set out in the tract in question : 

** Collonel Bonovant having received intelligence 
of the advancing of Lieut. Gen. Cromwell’s horse 
into these parts, and that they intended to cross 
over the river of Gosse,8 miles from Pontefract, 
to joyn with M. G. Lambert, he drew out a party 
consisting of 200 horse and marched to the said 
place, where he found some in a very disorderly 
posture ; and, after a short dispute, he returned 
to the Castle again, and brought along with him 
about 15 prisoners, who at their coming into the 
Castle, a great shout was given by the soldiers 
and others, saying ‘ that Cromwell and his Iron 
sides were now taken,’ and the bells of the town 
were commanded to ring for joy.” 

Both quotations render it perfectly clear 
that the nickname was a Royalist one, 
given in the first instance by Rupert. I 
ean only describe the assertions that the 
nickname was first given to Cromwell by 
Rupert’s “ soldierlike instinct,” that Crom- 
well’s soldiers (sic, horse) were first called 
by the name at Pontefract, and that the 
term afterwards “came into general use,” 
as pure inventions. The second quotation 
(as is too frequently the case when Gar- 
diner refrains from setting out his authority) 
lends no countenance whatever to these 
assertions. 

It will be noticed that the nickname 
applies to- Cromwell and to his horse only, 
and dates from Marston Moor (11 July, 1644). 
The first nickname of the kind seems to have 
been used in the previous year, and also to 
have referred to the fact that the Parlia- 
mentary horse were clad in iron armour, for 
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it is to be found in Lord Hopton’s account 
of one of his campaigns, written for Lord 
Clarendon, when he is describing the battle 
of Lansdown, in 1643 (Clarendon MSS., 
vol. xxiii., No. 1738 [4]) as follows :— 

“Sir William Waller in the meantime [June, 
1643] holding his quarters about Bathe, whither 
there came to his assistance Sir Arthur Hazleridge 
with a verie strong regiment of extraordinarily 
armed horse, by the Royalists surnamed the 

‘lobsters,’ because of the bright iron shell with 
which they were all covered.’ 

It would be difficult to allege that “‘ lob- 
sters’’ was a complimentary term; but one 
more quotation will render the matter 
clearer still. William Lilly, the Parlia- 
mentary astrologer, who was born in 1602 
and died in 1681, has left a little history of 
his life and times, which, among other 
eurious matters, contains a thumbnail 
sketch of Cromwell’s life. Lilly says of 
Marston Moor that 
“the honour of that day’s fight was given to 
Manchester, Sir Thomas Fairfax his brigade of 
horse, and Oliver Cromwell his Iron Sides, for 
Cromwell’s horse in those times usually wore 
head pieces, back and breast plates of iron.” 

The term “ Ironsides ” does not appear to 
have been at all a common one until modern 
times. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ is aware 
of other contemporary instances of the term, 
I shall be grateful if he will quote them. 

J. B. WItttams. 





ENGLISH CONSULS IN ALEPPO, 
1582-1850. 


THE first English Consul in Aleppo was an 
English merchant named William Barrett, 
who seems to have been appointed about 
1582. The consulates in Turkey were 
subject to many vicissitudes and changes 
in the course of the subsequent three cen- 
turies, and owing to the constant alterations 
in status, or in the districts attached to 
Consuls and their subordinate Vice-Consuls 
and Factors Marine, it is not easy to make 
an exact list. The names of persons con- 
stantly appear as Consuls who were probably 
occupying an “acting” position during the 
absence on leave of the actual official. 
Residents in the Levant were subject to 
many great inconveniences during times of 
war and pestilence, and on some occasions 
the Consul was obliged to leave his post. 
During the Turko-Egyptian War at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Consulate of Aleppo seems to have been 
abandoned for some time. 





William Barrett ..  .. 1582-1584 


Anthony Bate... s6 1584-1587 
Bartholomew Haggett 1587-1616 
Libby [Livy ?] Chapman 1616-1622 
Edward Kirkham a 1622-1627 
Thomas Potter . oe 1627-1630 
John Wandesford 6 1630-1639 
Edward Barnard .. ars 1639-1649 
Henry Riley . 1649-1660 


1660-1674 (?) 


Benjamin Lannoy 
(2 ) 1674-1685 


Gamaliel Nighti a. le 


Thomas Metcalf .. 1685-1689 
Henry Hastings .. - 1691-1701 
George Brandon . é 1701-1707 

. 1707-1717 


William Pilkington 
John Purnell ‘ 
Henry Nevil Coxe 


1717-1727 
1727-1739 


Nathaniel Micklethwaite 1739-1746 
Arthur Pollard .. ‘ 1746-1751 
Alexander Drummond 1751-1759 
William Kinloch 1759-1765 


According to Almon’s ‘ Royal Kalendar,” 
a certain Alexander Kinloch was holding the 
position of Consul at Aleppo in 1757. The 
Rev. Dr. Christie has also discovered refer- 
ences to a certain Francis Browne, who died 
in 1758, as Consul. The Consulates of 
Aleppo and Cyprus were for a time united 
about this period, and the succession of 
names is not very clear. 


William Clarke +» e+ 1768-1770 


John Abbot Jie sae 1771-1783: 
David Hay, Pro-Consul 1783-1785: 
Charles Smith * ae 1785-1806: 
John Barker aa oe 1806-1830 
Peter Abbot as 1830-1835. 
Nathaniel W. W erry” an aa 1835-1841 
Niven Moore, C.B., Consul 1841-1855 


Mr. John Barker (1806 and 1830) seems: 
afterwards to have held the consular appoint- 
ment in Egypt, but attachment to the scene: 
of his former labours induced him to settle: 
at Suweidiyeh, on the north bank of the: 
Orontes, not far from the road between 
Alexandretta and Aleppo. 

‘*It is a lovely spot. European taste has been 
grafted on Oriental luxuriance, and has converted 
an ordinary tract of level ground into a paradise.. 
One here sees what Syria might become under 
proper management. The industry and pros- 
perity exhibited were mainly owing to the enter- 
prising spirit of the late Mr. Barker, formerly 
English Consul in Egypt. He built a house, 
formed gardens, planted orchards and vineyards,. 
and spent the last days of a long and active life 
in this his Eastern home.” 

Thus wrote the Rev. J. L. Porter in the 
old edition of John Murray’s ‘Guide’ to 
Palestine, published in 1858. The traces of 
Mr. Barker’s pleasant residence in this place 
have long since disappeared, and the village 
of Suweidiyeh has once more reverted to its 
native conditions. 
Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A., 
Curator Ancient Monuments. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See ante, p. 103.) 


Part II. C. 


CAMOLIN. 
Parish History of Camolin. 
Watson, M.A. 


By Rev. Charles 


CARLINGFORD.  . 

Legendary Stories of the Carlingford Lough 
District. By Michael George Crawford. 
Newry, 1914. 

CARLOW. 

Co. Carlow, in ‘The Beauties of Ireland, being 
Original Delineations, Topographical, Historical, 
and Biographical, of each County.’ By J. N. 
Brewer. London, 1826. 

Carlow: History and Antiquities of the County 
of Carlow. By John Ryan. Map, 8vo, cloth. 
Dublin, 1833. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 

History of Carrickfergus. By Samuel McSkim- 

min. Belfast, 1811. 
CASHEL. 

Episcopal and Capitular Seals of the Irish Cathe- 
dral Churches. By R. Caulfield. Illustrated. 
—Part I. Cashel and Emly. 8vo, sewed. Cork, 

3. 


Cashel of the Kings, being a History of the City 
of Cashel. By John D. White. 4to, sewed. 
1863. ‘ 

Ancient Irish Architecture, a Monograph of 
Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel. By Arthur Hill. 
15 plates, folio, boards. 1874. 

Registers of Provost Winter (T.C.D.), and of the 
Liberties of Cashel, 1654-7. Parish Register 
Society, Dublin, 1907. 

The Rocks and Ruins of Cashel. By J. B. Cullen. 
Catholic Truth Society, Dublin. 

CASTLEDERMOT. | 

The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow, 
with drawings (17 in. by 12 in.) on each side of 
the three Crosses. 12 plates, folio, sewed. 
R.I. Academy, Dublin, 1898. 

Notes on the History of Castledermot. By Rev. 
W. F. Vandeleur, M.A. 8vo, 16 pp., illustrated. 
Carlow, 1913. 

CASTLETOWNROCHE. 

Castletownroche: Historical and Topographical 
Notes, &c., on Buttervant, Castletownroche, 
Doneraile, Mallow, and Places in their Vicinity. 
By Col. James Grove White. 2 vols., royal 
8vo, cloth. Cork, 1905-11. 

CAVAN. 

Statistical Survey of County Cavan. By Sir 
Charles Coote. Map and illustrations, 8vo, 
boards. Dublin Society, 1802. 

Sketches of the Highlands of Cavan and of Shirley 
Castle in Farney, taken during the Irish Famine. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Belfast, 1856. 

CELBRIDGE. 

Celbridge Abbey: its History and Traditions. 
By Sir John Robert O’Connell, LL.D. (contains 
many valuable data relating to Jonathan Swift 
and Berkeley). Illustrated. Cahill & Co., 40, 
Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

Celbridge: some Notes on its Past History. By 
Rev. Charles I. Graham. Dublin. 





CLANDEBOYE. 

The Hamilton MSS., containing some Account of 
the Settlement of the Territories of the Upper 
Clandeboye, Great Ardes, and Dufferin in the 
County of Down. By Sir James Hamilton. 
Printed from the original MSS. Edited by 
T. K. Lowry. Small 4to, cloth. Belfast, 1867, 

CLARE. 

Statistical Survey of County Clare. By Hely 
— Map, 8vo, half calf. Dublin Society,. 

History and Topography of the County of Clare- 
to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century.. 
By James Frost. Maps and illustrations, 8vo,. 
cloth. Dublin, 1893. 

History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans of 
Es a Limerick, and Galway. By Deam 
White. Dublin, 1893. 

County of Clare: Irish Local Names Explained.. 
By James Frost. 12mo, cloth. Limerick,. 


1906. 
CLOGHRAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

History and Description of Santry and Cloghran 
Parishes, Co. Dublin. By Rev. B. W. Adams,, 
D.D. London, 1833. 

CLONFERT. 

History of Clonfert. By Cooke. 

CLONMACNOISE. 

Records relating to the Dioceses of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnoise. By Canon Monahan. Map, 
8vo, cloth. 1886. 

Chapter in ‘The Midland Septs and the Pale.’ 
By Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 1908 

The Memorial Slabs of Clonmacnoise, King’s: 
County, with an Appendix on the Materials- 
for a History of the Monastery. By R. A. S.. 
Macalister. Illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth.. 
Dublin, 1909. 

CLONMEL. 

Clonmel and the Surrounding Country, including- 
Abbeys, Castles, &e. By W. D. Hemphill, M.D.. 
4to, cloth. 1860. 

My Clonmel Scrap-Book. By James White.. 
Waterford, 1907. 

History of Clonmel. By Rev. Wm. P. Burke.. 
Tilustrated, small 4to. Waterford, 1907. 

CLONMINES. 
ag vd of Waterford, Vol. II. By P. H. Hore. 


CLOYNE. 

Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne,. 
and Ross, taken from Diocesan and Parish. 
Registries, MSS. in the Principal Libraries, and 
from Private and Family Papers. By W. 
Maziere Brady. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth. Dublin,. 


1863. 
CONNAUGHT. 

History and Antiquities of the Southern Islands 
of Aran: Religion, Pagan Monuments, Druidic 
Rites. By J. O’Flaherty. 4to, sewed. 
1824. 

A Tour in Connaught. Sketches of Clonmacnoise, 
Joyce Country, and Achill. By Rev. Cesar- 
Otway.  Woodcuts, 12mo,cloth. Dublin, 1839. 

Description of West or H-Iar-Connacht. By 
Roderic O'Flaherty. Written 1684. Edited by- 
James Hardiman. 1845. 

Sketches of the Irish Highlands, Descriptive,. 
Social, and Religious. By Rev. H. MacManus.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1863. 
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Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands, with Notices 
of Lough Mask. By Sir Wm. R. Wilde. Map 
pol illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 

867. 

Anecdotes of the Connaught Circuit, from 1604 to 
the present time. By Sir Oliver J. Burke. 8vo, 
cloth. Dublin, 1885. 

History of Connemara. By Smith. 1886. 

History of Connemara. By Russell. 1893. 

Survey of the Antiquarian Remains on the Island 
of Innismurray. By W. F. Wakeman. _ Illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 1893. 

The Islands of the Corrib. By R. J. Kelly, K.C. 
Article in Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, June, 1900. 

Itinerary of St. Patrick in Connaught, according 
to Tirechan. By Prof. J. B. Bury. 8vo, 
sewed. R.I. Academy, Dublin, 1903. 

Connemara and the Neighbouring Spots of Beauty 
and Interest, with Remarks on Sea and Fresh- 
Water Fishing, Irish Charactér, Archeology, 
Botany, &c. By J. Harris Stone. Maps and 
illustrations. 1906. 

‘The Islands of Aran, By Sir Oliver J. Burke. 
Dublin. 

The Aran Islands. By R. J. Kelly, K.C. Catholic 
Truth Society, Dublin. 

‘Two Royal Abbeys on the Western Lakes, By 
Archbishop Healy. .Catholic Truth Society, 
Dublin. 

‘Grania Uaile. By Archbishop Healy. Catholic 
Truth Society, Dublin. 

“The O’Conors of Connaught. By the Right Hon. 
the O’Conor Don. 

History of the Great Irish Famine of 1847. By 
Rev. J. O’ Rourke. 

CONNOR. 

‘Papers read before the Church Architecture 

Society. 4to, Belfast, 1845. 


COOLE. 

History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh, 
Co. Tyrone, and Coole (otherwise Mount Atkin- 
son), Co. Fermanagh, and of their Owners. By 
the Earl of Belmore. 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 1903. 


CoRK. . 

History of Cork. By Alexander. Cork, 1737. 

History of Cork. By Derrick. Cork, 1767. 

Ancient and Present State of the County and City 
of Cork. By Charles Smith. Maps, folding 
plates, 2 vols., 8vo, calf. Dublin, 1774. 

New edition, reprinted by the Cork His- 
torical and Archeological Society, with Nume- 
rous Additions from the MSS. of Thomas 
Crofton Croker and Richard Caulfield. Edited 
by Robert Day and W. A. Copinger. Royal 
8vo, cloth. Cork, 1893. 

Cork Remembrancer. By Edwards. Cork, 1792. 

Statistical Survey of the County of Cork. By 
Rev. H. Townsend. Thick 8vo, boards. Dublin 
Society, 1810. 

Co. Cork, in ‘The Beauties of Ireland, being 
Original Delineations, Topographical, Historical, 
and Biographical, of each County.’ By J. N. 
Brewer. London, 1826. 

“* Articles”? of Irish Manufacture ; or, Portions of 
Cork History. By ThomasSheahan. Post 8vo, 
cloth, Cork, 1833. 

‘Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Interesting 
Portions of the Counties of Donegal, Cork, and 
Kerry. By Rev. Casar Otway. 12mo, cloth. 
Dublin, 1839. 





History of Cork. By Windele. Cork, 1846. 

History of Cork. By Gibson. 1861. 

Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross, taken from Diocesan and Parish 
Registries, MSS. in the Principal Libraries, anc 
from Private and Family Papers. Re 
—" Brady. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 


Records of Cork. By W. M. Brady. London, 
1864 


The History of Bandon, and the Principal Towns 
in the West Riding of County Cork. By 
George Bennett. Portrait and plates, 8vo, 
cloth. Cork, 1869, 

History of the City and County of Cork. By 
M. F. Cusack. Illustrated, thick royal 8vo, 
cloth. Dublin, 1875. 

History of Cork. By MacCarthy. Cork, 1879. 

History of Cork, with Notes, in Journal of Cork 
Historical and Archeological Society. 3 vols. 
in 1, royal 8vo, half calf. 1892. 

CULLYBACKEY. 

Cullybackey : the Story of an Ulster Village. By 
William Shaw. 8vo, xvi-|-201 pp., illustrated. 
Dublin, 1913. 

Witt1aAM MacArruaur. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 





SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—The following 
have been noted since my last communica- 
tion on this subject (11 S. viii. 86) :— 


(1) * Ned. But prithee Wil. tell me now, what 
wou’dst thou have a body do? Suppose now 
that Lazarello of Tormes and the Knight of the 
Oracle should take their Corpulent Oaths before 
Mr. Brushum, That seven Pilgrims in Buckram, 
with every one a brown Bill in his Pocket, knocked 
thee (or say me) i’ th’ head yester-evening, about 
six a clock, (or say between six and seven, to he 
sure).’”’"—‘‘ The Swearing- Master; or, A Con- 
ference Between two Country-Fellows Concerning 
the Times. London,....1681.” fo. 

(2) ‘And wherever they shall for the future 
happen to come, I doubt not but they will make 
good that of the incomparable Shakespear : 

Not Marble, nor the gilded Monument 

Of Princes shall out-live this powerful Line ; 

But you shall shine more bright in this Content, 

Than dusty Trophies soil’d with sluttish Time. 

*Gainst Death and all oblivious Enmity, 

Still shall you live, your Praise shall still find 

room 

Ev’n in the Eyes of all Posterity ; 

Were this frail World sunk to its final Doom. 

So till in Iudgment you again shall rise, 

You live in this, and dwell in Lovers Eyes. 
Dedication (To Madam Sarah Monday) before 
“*Eromena: Or The Noble Stranger. London, 
eee 1083.” 

(3) ‘‘ But Falstaff I find was much in the 
Right,,in his Eaclamation [Theres no Faith in 
villainous man).’’ —L’Estrange, The Observator, 
No. 414, 3 Oct., 1683. 

(4) “Tis time to ery out, God bless poor 
sinful Women, when sack and sugar comes to be 
a crime.’’—‘‘ The Pleasures of Matrimony,.... 
London,....1688,”’ p. 140. 
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(5) “and made my Hair stand as Bolt-upright, 
as the Quills of an angry Porcupine.”—‘ The 
London Spy. London,....1699,’’ part vii. p. 15. 

(6) “Then having a second Summons to 
depart we quitted the Bar, and dispers’d some 
loose Coins tu the Prisoners to drink our Healths, 
and likewise one to the Reverend Doctor: took 
leave of our Friend, and departed well satisfied 
with the Sight and Intrigues of Ludgate, which I 
shall conclude with a saying of Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark. 

Then Jet the Stricken Deer go Weep, 
The Hart Ungall’d go Play ; 
For some must Watch, while some do Sleep, 
Thus runs the World away.” 
“The Metamorphos’d Beau. London,....1700,” 


p. 16. 
G. THORN-DRURY. 


A ParsEE INVESTITURE.—On Saturday 
afternoon, January 30th, the Naojot cere- 
mony, or investiture with the sacred thread 
of the Parsees, took place in London for the 
first time; it was conducted by Dr. M. N. 
Dhatta, High Priest of the Parsees of North- 
West India. The Daily Telegraph in its 
description of the ceremony on 1 Feb. 
states that across the door of the council 
chamber of Caxton Hall was suspended a 
festoon of carnations. On a dais was a tray 
on which were gold and silver vessels and a 
garland of flowers; a seat was provided 
tor the priest, and a stool for the little girl, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rustam Desai, 
who was to receive the visible sign of their 
faith. Mrs. Desai led in her daughter, 
who was wrapped in a heavy shawl of 
creamy white, with knot-and-flower pattern- 
ing in bright Oriental hues. Dr. Dhatta, 
who almost immediately followed, had on a 
white turban, voluminous white robes, and 
a scarlet-and-gold shawl, worn somewhat 
like a stole. An attendant bore in a large 
silver brazier, on which were flaring chips 
of sandal- wood. Of these another large 
trayful, with small tongs and shovel for 
replenishing, was placed beside it, and 
candles in flower-decked holders were lit. 

On the girl’s head was the quaint, round 
black cap worked with silver worn by these 
tiny maidens; and the child, facing those 
present, repeated after the priest her own 
promises. 

“The sacred cord itself is of white wool, and it 
must contain seventy-two strands, representative 
of the seventy-two chapters of the Izashne, one 
of the most venerated of books. Thrice is it 
passed round the body, and is then firmly tied. 
All this was done in orthodox manner, with the 
time-honoured prayers, and after these had been 
recited the child put her hands together for a 
benediction. She was then placed again on the 
stool; rice, chopped cocoanut, and almonds were 
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strewn upon her, and the floral garland was 
placed round her neck. Flowers and cocoanuts 
were also formally presented to her, and thus she 
entered into her own community.” 

Dr. Dhatta in an address quoted fre- 
quently from the great sacred books of the 
East, but it was evident that he was also 
familiar with both the Old and the New 
Testaments. The principles that the thread 
symbolizes are ‘‘Good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds.’ Therein, he said, is summed 
up all the philosophy of Zoroaster. 

In commemoration of Dr. Dhatta’s visit 
to this country he was asked to accept 
a valuable shawl for ritual wear and @ 
purse of gold. Sir Mancherjee Bhown- 
aggree, as President of the Parsee Asso- 
ciation in Europe, who made the pre- 
sentation, referred to the valuable services 
to learning rendered by Dr. Dhatta through 
his researches into Parsee law, much of 
which was embodied in his book on Zoroas- 
trian theology. A. N. Q. 


‘“* GROUND-HOG CASE.’ —This familiar Ame- 
rican phrase, implying so vital an urgency 
that fate itself must yield to it or all end, is, 
oddly, not in any dictionary, general or 
special, that I can find ; and its origin being 
certain of dispute some time, it seems well 
to anchor it now. It refers to a New Eng- 
land story at least a century old, and I 
rather think colonial. A boy has set a trap 
in front of a woodchuck (ground-hog) hole, 
and sits watching it anxiously. To him a 
passing stranger: ‘‘ You don’t expect to 
catch that woodchuck, do you, boy?” 
The boy, wildly: ‘‘ Ketch him? I’ve got 
to ketch him, stranger; the minister ’s 
comin’, and we’re out of meat!” It is 
always understood that the particular 
animal is caught. ForREST MorRGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


“A HAIR DRAWN THROUGH MILK.’’— 
Some years ayo I came across a Rabbinical 
citation in Heine’s prose writings, the source 
of which at that time was obscure to me. 
He referred to ‘‘ a hair drawn through milk,” 
which he, when a boy, had heard spoken of by 
his Hebrew teacher. Quite recently I came 
across the saying in the Talmud. The 
doctors were discussing the divers forms of 
a man’s last moments, the best of which they 
happily described as dying binneshikko, 
“with a kiss *’; for then the soul is drawn 
away as glidingly and as sweetly as “a hair 
passes through milk.” 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

South Hackney. 
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_ Furniture at Easton Mavupitt.—An 
inventory of the goods of the Earl of Sussex 
at Easton Mauditt, quoted from recently in 
connexion with family portraits (ante, p. 63), 
contains the following particulars of the fur- 
nishing of the two drawing-rooms and the 
dining-room :— 


Drawing Room. 


1 Japan India Cabinet 
1 Japan India Chest 
1 Japan Black Table 
1 India Tea Table 
I Peer Glasse wt* Black Japan Frame 
1 Chimney Glass ditto 
8 Arm’d Chairs, Crimson Velvet 
2 Crimson Damask Stools 
4 Matted Chairs 
oo ve ve! the Obingey Sh 
Tass ve Grate w'” Fire (?) Shools and Tongs 
2 Crimson Silk Wind? Gane ° 
1 Marble Coffee Table 
9 Pictures 
Tapestry Hangings 


BLvuE Drawé Room. 
1 India Cabinet 
1 India Tea Table 
2 Fire Screens 
10 Blue Veivet Chairs 
2 Glass Arms 
Great Dininc Room. 
1 Large Settee of Cross Stitch Work laced wt a 
Gold Orrace 
1 Crimson Damask Couche 
1 ditto Settee 
1 Arm’d Chair Crimson Damask 
14 Chairs of Crimson Damask 
3 Yellow and White Strip’d Cheney Wind 
Curtains . 
1 India Fire Screen, 6 Leaves 
1 Work’t Fire Screen 
1 Marble Table wt a Black Frame 
2 Black J apan Stands 
1 Black Grate w Fire Shovle, Tongs, Poker, 
Fender, and Brush 
2 Glass Sconces wt' Gilt Frames 
Tapestry Hangings 
Percy D. Munpy. 
49, Selborne Road, Hove. 


A FORERUNNER OF THE LONDON ScorrisH. 
—This famous regiment was anticipated in 
the eighteenth century by the “ Highland 
Armed Association,” for which rules were 
drawn up at “The Shakespeare Tavern,” 
30 July, 1798. They wore a Highland 
bonnet, “smartly surmounted by ostrich 
feathers’ and a green hackle. They had a 
42nd tartan plaid, and wore the kilt with 
“‘an ornamental hairy purse.” There are 
two printed pamphlets of the Regulations, 
30 July and 13 Sept., 1798, and a (MS.) 
petition from the Adjutant, Capt. Philip 
Codd, at the Public Record Office (H.O. 
50: 47). J. M. Burtoc#. 





EVOLUTION OF THE GAME OF CRICKET.— 
In former volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ there have 
been many communications on the origin 
of cricket. Perhaps, therefore, this note on 
its development will be thought worthy of 
insertion. 

In one of the first pictures of the 
game, namely, that by Francis Hayman, 
afterwards R.A., entitled ‘The Game of 
Cricket as played in the Artillery Ground, 
London’ (which was originally at Vauxhall 
Gardens, and is now in the Pavilion at 
Lord’s), the curved bat is a good deal like 
a modern hockey club, the two stumps 
being apparently not more than a foot and 
a half high, and almost, if not quite, as wide. 
To stand a chance of hitting the wicket, 
except by a full pitch, the bowler had to 
keep the ball very low, and the batsman 
would have been obliged to “mow” at it, 
playing with a straight bat being im- 
possible. 

Mr. Sydney H. Pardon, editor of ‘ Wisden’s 
Cricketers’ Almanack,’ mentions having 
seen Cricket Rules for the year 1743, but 
apparently he is the only person who has 
had that privilege. The earliest copy of the 
‘Laws of the Game’ known to the present 
writer is that printed in The New Universal 
Magazine for 1753, which purports to give 
them ‘as settled by the Cricket Club in 
1744, and played at the Artillery-Ground, 
London.” The wicket had by that time 
become much higher and narrower, the 
stumps standing 22in. out of the ground, 
with one bail 6in. long. As the date is 
only one year after that which has been 
placed on the frame of Hayman’s picture 
(namely, 1743),it looks as if his representation 
were too archaic, unless a great change in the 
rules was made in 1744. Most likely, how- 
ever, the picture was painted some time 
before 1743, as a print from it, also at Lord’s, 
was published 4 April of that year. If this 
be so, the date on the frame, which looks 
comparatively modern, was merely copied 
from the print. 

By degrees the wickets were further 
heightened, and the curve of the bat modi- 
fied ; but it was not until about the year 
1800 that the bat became straight. The exact 
date of the third stump is doubtful. In the 
‘Laws of Cricket’ ‘as established at the 
Star and Garter, Pall Mall,” a copy of which 
is in The New Universal Magazine for 1787, 
is the following statement: “ N.B.—It is 
lately settled to use three stumps instead of 
two to each wicket, the bail the same length 
as above” (that is, six inches). An adver- 
tisement of 4 June, 1777, announced that, in 
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a match to be played on the 18th of that 
month on Sevenoaks Vine, three stumps were 
to be used “‘ to shorten the game.”” In 1808 
the stumps were twenty-four inches high and 
the wicket seven inches wide, and batting 
had become highly scientific. The bowling 
was usually fast underhand. ‘‘ Lobs” had 
also been tried, and puzzled the older batsmen 
from their tendency to produce catches. 
Round-hand bowling was not legalized until 
1828, the present overhead bowling in 1864, 
in both cases after prolonged opposition. It 
was some years after the latter date that 
bowlers in delivering the ball began to 
raise the hand very much above the shoulder. 
Puitip NORMAN. 


GERMAN SOLDIERS’ AMULETS.—The fol- 
lowing cutting comes from The Times of 
Tuesday, 26 January :— 

“In a sceptical and materialistic age like the 
present it is somewhat surprising to find reliance 
being placed on charms. And yet not a few 
of our prisoners are in possession of so-called 
‘prayers,’ which are really written charms 
against death, wounds, disease, and every imagin- 
ableevil. Onesuch document recently found ona 
prisoner beginsthus: ‘ A powerful prayer, whereby 
one is protected and guarded against shot and 
sword, against visible and invisible foes, as well as 
against all manner of evil. May God preserve 
me against all manner of arms and weapons, shot 
and cannon, long or short swords, knives or 
daggers, or carbines, halberds, and anything that 
cuts or points, against thrusts, rapiers, long and 
short rifles, or guns, and such like, which have been 
forged since the birth of Christ ; against all kinds 
of metal, be it iron or steel, brass or lead, ore or 
wood.’ 

** After further circumlocution the list goes on 
to include ‘ all kinds of evil reports, from a blow 
from behind, from witchcraft, and well-stealing 
(poisoning ?).’ But, curiously enough, it omits 
the only mischance which actually befell the 
owner—that of being madea prisonerofwar. The 
document is of inordinate length, and ends with 
some cabalistic letters and numerals and with an 
obscure reference to a ‘ blessing upon the Arch- 
angel Gabriel.’ Many of these amulets or charms 
are probably of very ancient origin, and have been 
handed down among the German peasantry from 
generation to generation. St. SwiITHn. 


CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT: PRIVILEGES OF 
OFFICERS IN THE Foot-Guarps.—An error 
appears in my query, ante, p. 131 (on Cosmo 
Gordon), arising from the introduction of a 
comma. Gordon was commissioned in 1773 
a Captain Lieutenant (not “captain, lieu- 
tenant ’’) and Lieutenant-Colonel. Each 
regiment of horse or foot had one Captain 
Lieutenant, but only one, who took his 
place between the Captains and the Lieu- 
tenants. In the three regiments of Foot- 
Guards he was Captain Lieutenant and 





Lieutenant - Colonel, all the Captains being 
Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels ; and all 
the Lieutenants being Lieutenants and 
Captains. In the other regiments he was 
Captain Lieutenant and Captain. In a few 
eases (1777 Army List), e.g. Eighteenth (or 
Royal Irish) Regiment of Foot, he appears as 
simply Captain Lieutenant ; but I think that 
this abbreviation in the List was accidental. 
The Ist and 2nd Troops of Horse-Guards, 
and the Ist and 2nd Troops of Horse Grena- 
dier-Guards, had no Captain Lieutenants, 
but the Royal Regiment of Horse-Guards 
had one. Although the Ist Battalion of 
the First (or Royal) Regiment of Foot had 
a Captain Lieutenant and Captain, there 
was no officer with that rank in the 2nd 
Battalion. Neither was there in two corps, 
one serving in Africa, the other in America, 
or in the Engineers ; but there were thirty- 
two Captain Lieutenants in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery (none in the Artillery 
in Ireland), and fifteen Captain Lieutenants 
and Captains in the Marines. See Army 
List of 1777. 

Captain Lieutenant and Captain appears 
in the Army List of 1801, but not in that of 
1809, excepting in the list of “ officers of 
the late Royal Irish Artillery, who have been 
allowed to retire on their Full Pay.” There 
are six. Possibly I have missed one or two 
other exceptions, but I think not. 

With regard to the special privilege for 
the Foot-Guards by which Captains ranked 
as Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army, and 
Lieutenants as Captains, I may add that 
it was gradually abolished after 26 Aug., 
1871, 2.e., after the abolition of purchase in 
the Army by Royal Warrant. All those 
officers who entered the Guards after that 
date were to be on the same footing as those 
who entered the other branches of the Army. 
See ‘ Hansard,’ vol. ecix. (1872), col. 890. 

Of course there were many officers who 
for some years to come had the privilege. I 
think that*the last commission of Lieutenant 
and Captain was dated 1 March, 1879, and 
the last of Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel 
10 Jan., 1884. See Hart’s Army Lists. 

RosBeERT PIERPOINT. 


‘SPRUCE GIRL.’’—In the Garforth Register 
(Yorkshire Parish Register Soc., vol. xlvi). 
the mother of an_ illegitimate child is 
described as a “spruce girl.” The earliest 
entry is in 1778, 10 May: “Joseph 
Burow, son of Cattron Bagnall, a spruce 
girll, and came out of Acqueth ospetall 





and prentice to the Rev’ Mr. Wighton.” 
G. D. Lums. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Puitip AND Mary SWINBURNE, 1779.— 
T have plaster casts (medallions) of the above, 
probably husband and wife or brother and 
sister. I should be glad to know if they were 
in any way connected with Algernon Charles 
Swinburne or to what family they belonged. 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Rosert INGLISS EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—In 1864 Robert Inglis’s edition of 
Shakespeare was published in one volume 
by Messrs. Gall & Inglis of Edinburgh. It 
was illustrated by a number of steel plates, 
fancifully imagined, well drawn, and exceed- 
ingly well engraved. But the names of 
neither the artist nor the engraver were given. 
The publishers appear to have no record of 
these details, and after the lapse of time can 
afford no information on the subject. Can 
any of your readers enlighten me ? 

M. H. SPIELMANN. 

21, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 





Duck’s Storm: Goose’s Storm.—On a 
wet and windy morning recently, I heard a 
Hertford roadman remark to a comrade that 
he ‘didn’t know whether it was going to 
be a duck’s storm or a goose’s.”’ The ex- 
pression is new to me. Is it used in other 
parts of the country, and which storm is the 
worse ? E. E. Squires. 


THe ‘ FINGERS” OF THE CLOocK.—In 
giving evidence before a magistrate recently, 
a witness alluded to the “fingers” of the 
clock, instead of the “hands”’ ; anda watch- 
maker tells me this is not at all an unusual 
term in Norwich to be applied both to 
clocks and watches. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether this is peculiar to 
Norfolk ? FREDERICK 'T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Norwich. 


Norsury: Moore: Davis: Warp.—A 
property in the co. Fermanagh called 
Knockballymore belonged successively to the 
above families. In 1692 it was apparently 
in the possession of Norbury; in 1695 of 
Moore ; and subsequently of Davis, Ward, 
&ce. I should be glad of information of 
a genealogical character respecting these 
Siema Tav. 


owners, 





CocKBURN.—Will some reader inform me 
of the meaning of the name Cockburn, and 
how it came to be pronounced Coburn ? 

J. F. JENKINS. 

Minneapolis. 


ANSTRUTHER, FIFE: Scott oF BAt- 
com1E.—I should be very glad to have 
information (1) about the early history of 
the town of Anstruther, Fife, and of a club 
which once existed there, the club of the 
‘* Beggar’s Benison”’; (2) about General 
Scott of Balcomie, Fife, father-in-law of 
George Canning. D. B. 


CONFUCIUS IN ‘TRISTRAM SHANDY.’—Ir 
vol. v. chap. xxv. of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ in 
a foot-note we read :— 

“Mr. Shandy is supposed to mean ****#* #**##*, 
Esq., member for ******, ———, and not the 
Chinese Legislator.” 

Can any correspondent inform me who 
was the member of Parliament alluded to ? 

R. F. W. B. 


Percy FitzGrRALp ON DR. JOHNSON AND 
Hannan Morr.—My copy of Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Dr. Johnson ’ is of the cheap issue 
published by Bliss & Sands in 1897, and edited 
by Percy Fitzgerald. The editor says that 
he has made the Index “ himself,” “ after 
considerable thought and labour.” In this: 
Index I turn to Hannah More, and find 
the following: ‘‘ More, Hannah, ‘ empty- 
headed’ (?), 270." I turn to p. 270, and 
read :—— 

** He [Dr. Johnson] would not allow me [Boswell] 

to praise a lady28 then at Bath; observing, ‘She 
doves not gain upon me, Sir; I think her empty- 
headed.’ ” 
The reference “218” is to Fitzgerald’s 
notes at the end of the book. I turn this 
number up in the notes, and find “‘ 218 Miss 
Monkton, afterward ‘the old Lady Cork.’ ”’ 
On p. 417 I read of the Doctor addressing 
Miss Monkton, and telling her to her face 
that she is “a dunce.” Is not the above 
entry in the Index a mistake ? Is the note 
of interrogation after ‘ empty-headed”’ 
a proof that Fitzgerald felt the incongruity 
of it as applied to Hannah More, forgetting 
that in the notes he did not so apply it ? 
Or is there something in some edition of the 
‘Life’ to make Fitzgerald doubt between 
the two ladies ? TT. Lurcarp JONES. 


Witttam Roserts, Esq.—The ‘ Life of 
Mrs. Hannah More,’ by Willian, Roberts, 
Esq., was published in two volumes in 1838. 
Who was the author ? 

T. LuecuHip JONES. 
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Dr. BENAMOR.—I should be glad of any 
information concerning Dr. Benamor, who 
was, I believe, a well-known doctor and a 
Turk by birth. He was a friend of John 
Newton, and lived in Milman Street. He 
is mentioned in a note at 11 S. vii. 261. 

E. G. Cock. 


Hayman Drawincs.—A copy of More’s 
‘ables,’ illustrated by Francis Hayman, 
in which the original drawings were bound 
up with the prints, belonged to Dr. Chauncey, 
then to White, bookseller in Fleet Street. 
In 1795 it again changed hands for eleven 
guineas, and was later acquired by Mr. Baker 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Who was its 
next owner ? and where is it now ? 
MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


ORIGIN OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I should 
be obliged if any reader could tell me the 
origin and the continuation of the following 
lines :— 

When little children sleep, the Virgin Mary 
Steps with white feet upon the crescent moon. 
They are quoted in a book recently pub- 
lished which deals with the Tarnowska story. 
I gather that they are translated from an 
Italian or, less likely, Russian nursery 

rime. SEOFFREY RUSSETL. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MEANING OF “‘ CULEBATH”’ : FLABELLUM. 
—In the ‘ Thes. Paleohib.,’ ii. 8, the Irish 
word culebath is explained as flabellum, 
that is, the fan anciently used to drive away 
flies from the chalice during the celebration 
of the Eucharist. Is this correct ? 

Witi1amM MacARTHoUR. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


Counties or SoutTH CaroLina: Sxkor- 
TOWE.—The will of Thomas Skottowe, who 
was Secretary of State to the province 1762-5, 
mentions, among other bequests :— 


*“To my son Thomas Britiffe Skottowe.... 
also 500 acres in Berkley County on the waters of 
Saluda River....to my son N. B.S..... also 500 
acres in Craven County on the south side of 
Enoree River....bounding westwardly on the 
Indian land....also 500 acres in Craven County 
on a small branch of Enoree River....bounded 
on other sides by vacant lands....and 500 in 
Craven County on a small branch called Abner’s 
Creek....bounded on other sides by vacant lands 
..-.and 300 in Craven County on the north side 
of the middle fork of Tyger River.” 

All these rivers are well up country, far 
away from the sea. On the present map 
Saluda River is far away from Berkley 
County. Was South Carolina before 1776 
divided into three long narrow strips, Gran- 


ville, Berkley, and Craven Counties (with 
possibly a fourth), which each stretched from 
the coast to the western frontier (the Indian 
and vacant lands), and which have since 
been cut up into small modern counties ? 


‘ 
. 


GENERAL GoOFF’S REGIMENT. —I have 
lately purchased a pamphlet entitled 

‘* The Humble Remonstrance of the Commission 
Officers and Private Soldiers of Major General 
Goffs Regiment (so called) of Foot, presented to 
His Excellency The Lord Fleetwood And the 
General Council of Officers of the Army at Walling- 
ford House on April 26. 1659. London. Printed 
in the Year, 1659.” 

The sub-title describes the signatories as 
‘*the now Commission Officers and Private 
Souldiers,”’ which I take to be a misprint for 
non-commission officers, &c. 

The list of four hundred or so names which 
follows contains none which indicates any 
rank. Many of the names are probably mis- 
printed. ‘‘ Harlope ’’ may be intended for 
Hartop, and ‘‘Semance”’ for Simmons ; 
‘* Grenil ” might be Greville, and “‘ Renouls,”’ 
Reynolds. Other curious names are Flid, 
Sewestor, Hearecastell, Jellibrowne, Deari- 
fould, and Predgit. 

Is the pamphlet dealt with in any military 
histories ? I shall be glad of any other 
references to the regiment, in print or other- 
wise. P. D. Munpy. 


Wricut or Essex.—Is the birthplaee 
known of Thomas Wright, the author of 
‘The History and Topography of the 
County of Essex’ ? or are there descendants 
living who could trace his family back 
to a ‘Mary Wright, ob. 20 March, 1763, 
eetat. 44°? E. F. WIt.rams. 


FRENCH RECRUITING BEFORE NAPOLEON. 
—lIs there any authority for believing that in 
France (1) the violet was a recruiting ser- 
geant’s badge before the time of Napoleon I. ? 
(2) Thomas was a generic name for a soldier 
or for a recruit ? There are certain medallic 
types of Louis XIV.’s time which suggest 
the above. SiLEvU'TH-HOUND. 


“ Poisson DE Jonas.”—Under the word 
‘ Requin ’ in Wilson’s ‘ French Dictionary ’ 
(1855) is the explanation, “‘ Poisson de Jonas, 
poisson & deux cents dents: animal de mer 
cetacée et cartilagineux.” We usually con- 
nect Jonah with the whale, not the shark. 
In French Bibles, so far as I am aware, only 
the word “poisson” cccurs: ‘‘ Jonas de- 
meura dans le poisson trois jours et trois 
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nuits,’ and “le poisson vomit Jonas sur|23 Feb., 1701? What profession did he 
le sec.” The Vulgate (Matthew xii. 40) has: | follow ? To whom was he married? and 


‘** Sicut enim fuit Jonas in ventre ceti tribus 
diebus et tribus noctibus.’’ I should be glad 
of some explanation about the shark in 
connexion with Jonah. Leo C. 


JOHN TRUSLER.—Trusler published the 
first part of his ‘Memoirs’ in 1806. The 
remaining MSS., in Trusler’s own hand- 
writing, were in the possession of Mr. James 
Crossley of Manchester (1 8. iii. 110). Where 
are they now? The ‘D.N.B.,’ lvii. 268, 
states that he married in 1759, his wife 
dying in December, 1762. It would seem 
that he married three times, and I should be 
glad to obtain particulars and dates of all 
three marriages. When in 1820 did he die 
at the Villa House, Bathwick ? 

G. F. R. B. 


JULIUS C#SAR AND OLD Forp.—Old Ford 
is a district lying between Hackney and Bow, 
and has a Roman Road. I have read some- 
where. the curious statement that Julius 
Cesar forded the stream which now forms 
the waterway of the Regent’s Canal, the left 
bank of which skirts a portion of Victoria 
Park. Is there any foundation for this 
legend ? M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Da Costa: BryDGES WILLIAMS.—T'o my 
great surprise I learn, on the authority of 
Mr. Sichel, that Mrs. Brydges Williams—de- 
seribed as ‘‘ an eccentric lady who placed a 
considerable part of her fortune at Disraeli’s 
disposal to aid him in his career ’’—was her- 
self a Jewess, named Sarah Mendez da 
Costa. Can any one enlighten me as to her 
family ? M. L. R. BReEsvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


EMERSON: REFERENCE WANTED. —On 
the Problem Page of The Saturday West- 
minster for 13 February there is the follow- 
ing quotation from Emerson :— 

*T am not afraid of accident so long as I am in 
my place. It is strange that superior persons 
should not feel that they have some better resist- 
ance against Cholera than avoiding green peas and 
salad. Every man’s task is his life preserver. The 
conviction that his work is dear to God, and cannot 
‘be spared, defends him.” 

In what essay can this be found ? I have 
looked in vain. T. S. B. 


Sir JoHN JEFFERSON'S DESCENDANTS. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me 
the Christian name of the only (?) son of Sir 
John Jefferson and Elizabeth Cole, who, it 
would appear, was in Gateshead circa 








did he leave any descendants ? 
Wm. JacksSON-PIGoTT. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


DANIEL Ecciaston.—I have just pur- 
chased a pamphlet with the following title: 


“The Lamentations of the Children of Israel, 
respecting the hardships they suffer from the 
Penal Laws, and praying, that if they are repealed, 
so as to exempt the Catholics and Dissenters from 
their influence, the Jews may also enjoy the 
benefit of this indulgence, in common with the rest 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

“In a letter to a dignified clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

“By Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
and Levi, David Bathsheba, Solomon, 1,000 wives 
and concubines, Daniel Belteshazzar, Manasseh 
ben Israel, of the House of David. 

** London: Printed for J. Souter, 1, Paternoster- 
Row ; By G. Sidney, Northumberland - street, 
Strand. 1813.’ 8vo, 2 1l.+-72 pp. 


I cannot trace a copy in the British 
Museum, nor the author's name in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Inscribed on the back of the title- 
page inacontemporary hand is: ‘“‘ Thisis the 
production of Daniel Ecclaston of Lancaster, 
one of the people called Quackers.” 

I should be glad to hear something about 
the writer. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


WiLL Watcu.—I have a Sunderland china 
figure of a man in conventional pirate’s or 
smuggler’s costume, with pistols and gun, 
and two barrels or casks by his side. The 
figure is inscribed on the front of the base 
“Will Watch.” Can you give or procure 
for me any information regarding this person- 
age ? The figure was probably made about 
1820-30. A. B. 

[See 11S. ii. 269, 353 ; iii. 492; iv. 35. ‘* Will 
Watch” the smuggler is the hero of sundry 
nautical ballads, but has not been identified. 
Mr. RALPH THOMAS at the third reference gives 
a list of songs and pictures connected with him.] 


THE FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH.—Can 
information be given as to how long this 
body, the full title of which was ‘‘'The College 
of the Freemasons of the Church,”’ continued 
to exist after its foundation on Advent Eve, 
1842, mainly at the instance of Alfred 
Bartholomew, F.S.A., the first Grand Master ; 
succeeded on his death in 1845 by George 
Russell French ? The Laws, and printed 


Proceedings to December, 1846, are in the 
British Museum Library; but I have been 
unable to gain any information as to the 
later history of the College, to which was 
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owing the preservation from impending 
stucco, or worse, and the restoration in 1845, 
of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, as is stated 
in Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. ii. p. 319, ‘‘ the Society of Antiquaries 
refusing to assist.”’ W. B. H. 


DRYDEN AND Swirr.—I should be glad 
to know if the relationship between John 
‘Dryden the poet and Jonathan Swift has 
been determined. The statement in Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry,’ under the Swift family, is 
evidently incorrect. The poet’s biographers 
also disagree on the subject. A. M. 





Replies. 
THE RED CROSS FLAG. 


(11 S. xi. 148.) 


On receipt of this query I wrote to the 
Secretary of State for War, and have received 
the following official answer :— 

Sir,—In reply to your letter, I am com- 
manded by the Army Council to acquaint 
you that the only hospitals which are 
entitled to fly the Red Cross flag are 
those which are exclusively under the 
administration and control of the Army 
Medical Services. 

Civil hospitals and private houses, even 
though they contain wounded soldiers, are 
not entitled to fly the Red Cross flag, unless 
they conform to the above requirements. 
They are, however, protected under the 
Hague Convention, which provides that 
such buildings are to be protected by the 
display of a distinctive sign. It has been 
decided that this sign shall consist of a large 
stiff rectangular panel, divided diagonally, 
the upper portion black, the lower portion 
white, and its adoption has already been 
notified to the German Government. It 
may be displayed by hospitals and places 
where the sick and wounded are collected 
in the event of siege or bombardment by land, 
sea, or air. 

L. D. Hoxtanp (for the Secretary). 

War Office, S.W. 

JOHN CoLLINS FRANCIs. 


Article 21 of the Geneva Convention 
(1906) lays it down that 

“The distinctive flag of the Convention shall 
only be hoisted over those medical units and 
‘establishments which are entitled to be respected 
under the Convention, and with the consent of 
the military authorities.” 





The War Office (in a letter of 9 Jan., 1915) 
published the following instruction :— 

‘*'The only buildings which are authorized to 
fly the Red Cross flag are those which are used 
exclusively for the reception of sick and wounded 
soldiers, and are exclusively under the administra- 
tion and control of the Army Medical Services.” 


J. M. 





ANTONIO VIEIRA. 
(11 S. xi. 109, 156.) 


THERE is a biography of Vieira ou Vieyra 
(Antoine) in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ 
Born at Lisbon 6 Feb., 1608, he was at an 
early age taken to Brazil, where his father 
established himself with his family. He 
studied first at the College of Bahia under 
the direction of the Jesuits. Having become 
a Jesuit in 1622, he was sent to San-Salvador 
for his novitiate, where in two years he made 
remarkable progress. He was sent in 1641 
to Lisbon with the Viceroy’s son, whose 
mission it was to announce the submission 
of Brazil. King John later charged him with 
special negotiations in England, Holland, 
France, and lastly Rome. On his return 
to Lisbon in 1649, the King offered him a 
bishopric ; but Vieira asked only to be 
allowed to return to Brazil, so that he might 
accomplish his vow to devote himself to the 
instruction of the savages. 

It was not until 1652 that his request was 
granted. During the intervening time the 
King decided that the Jesuits of Portugal, 
forming then only one province, should be 
divided. Vieira was suspected of having 
advised this measure, and there was talk of 
excluding him from the order as an inno- 
vator. It was on this that he prevailed on 
the King to let him return to Brazil. In 
1653 he returned to Lisbon to plead the 
cause of the savages of the Maragnan, whom 
the colonists were stealing and reducing to 
slavery. All that he asked was granted. 
Again theKing tried to get him to remain at 
Court, and he was unable to return to Brazil 
until 1655. In less than six years he suc- 
ceeded in civilizing 600 leagues of territory, 
introducing the Gospel, useful arts, and 
liberty. The Portuguese colonists managed 
to get rid of him in 1661, and embarked him 
for Lisbon on the plea that the missionaries 
had agreed with the Dutch as to taking away 
Brazil from Portugal. Nothing came of this 
accusation. 

Vieira was consulted by the Regent (King 
John having been succeeded by the boy Al- 
fonso) about measures which might be taken 
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for clearing away the young men who had 
gained influence over the new King. They 
were exiled ; but having again obtained the 
upper hand, they got Vieira banished to 
Oporto, and then to Coimbra, where he was 
put into the hands of the Inquisition, being 
accused of enunciating principles condemned 
by the Church. Arrested 2 Oct., 1665, he 
remained in the prisons of the Holy Office 
until 24 Dec., 1667. His innocence must have 
been clear, seeing that no retractation was 
demanded from him, and he was dispensed 
from being present at the ceremony of the 
‘* auto-da-fé.”” In 1669, at the instance of 
Queen Christina, he was invited by his 
General to Rome, where he was welcomed by 
the Pope, and by the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Sacred College. The Queen desired 
to attach him to herself with the title 
of her confessor, but bad health prompted 
his return to Lisbon in 1675. The Pope, 
Clement X., among many marks of interest, 
gave him a writ (bref) which forbade the 
Portuguese inquisitors to take cognizance 
in the future of anything concerning Vieira. 
Queen Christi: a tried to get him to return 
to Rome in 1678, but he excused himself on 
account of his age. When his health allowed 
him he returned to Brazil. He was made 
General Superior of the Mission of the 
Maragnan. In 1688 he was appointed 
Visitor of the Province of Brazil, an office 
which authorized him to choose in the 
different houses the men fit for the missions. 
He passed his last years in the College of 
Bahia, and died 18 July, 1697, aged 89. 


Another Antonio Vieyra published in 1773 
a Portuguese and English dictionary, which 
has been often republished. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


See the article, three pages in length, on 
Vieyra (Antoine) in vol. iv. of Chauffepié’s 
‘Nouveau Dictionnaire historique et cri- 
tique.’ The chief authority cited in Chauffe- 
pié is Nicéron, ‘Mémoires des Hommes 
illustres,’ tom. xxxiv. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 





GUILIELMO DavIpDsoONE (11 S. xi. 148).—It 
may interest Mr. Sonomons to know that 
I wrote a sketchy biography of Sir Wm. 
Davidson, with extracts and copies of 
his autograph letters, some eight or ten 
years ago, in the leading Dutch historical 
review,F ruins Historische Bydragen, vervolgd 
door Professor Blok. The text is, of course, 
in Dutch; but the extracts and copies of 





Davidson's letters are printed in his quaint 
Scots-English. I have got a reprint of the 
article stowed away somewhere which I will 
gladly put at your correspondent’s disposal. 
In return I should feel indebted to him for 
a look at the book he mentions, which is 
unknown to me. W. DEL Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W. 


Latin Grace: ‘‘ BENEDICTUS BENEDI- 
cat” (11 S. xi. 149).—I have always under- 
stood the above grace, spoken before dinner, 
to mean ‘Let the Blessed One—the 
Divinity—give His blessing to the feast’’; 
and that the ‘‘ Benedicto benedicatur,”’ 
after the meal, means ‘To the Blessed 
One let praise (or thanks) be given for the 
feast.” It has been my fortune for many 
years to hear the above grace spoken, and 
on some occasions to speak it myself, in the 
Inner Temple Hall; but I am unable at 
the moment to tell its origin or its date. 

Wn. E. BROWNING. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PHYSICIAN UPON 
PREDESTINATION (11 S. xi. 67).—The allu- 
sion in ‘Tristram Shandy’ may, I think, 
have reference to a great controversy 
which raged in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century round the works of Dr. 
William Coward. In 1704, upon the pub- 
lication of Coward’s ‘ The Grand Essay ; or, 
A Vindication of Reason and Religion,’ &c., 
complaint was made with regard to the 
author in the House of Commons (10 March, 
1703/4). Coward was himself brought to 
the Bar of the House, and a few days later, 
on 18 March, his works were burnt in 
Palace Yard by the common hangman. 
This caused the author to become far more 
famous than before, and his books were 
sought after and read for many years. 

In 1702 Coward had first attracted atten- 
tion by his 

se freag: H concerning Human Soul, demonstrat- 

ing the Notion of Human Soul, as believ’d to be a 
Spiritual and Immortal Substance united{to Human 
Body, to be plain Heathenish Invention,” &c. 
He laboured to prove the natural mor- 
tality of the soul, and argued that it is not 
an independent entity, but is merely the life 
of the body. 

Of Coward a good deal is known. He 
was born at Winchester in 1656 or 1657. 
His mother’s name was Lamphire, and 
his uncle was Dr. John Lamphire, Prin- 
cipal of Hart Hall, Oxford. Coward was 
educated at Winchester, and was ad- 


mitted a commoner of Hart Hall in May, 
1674. In 1680 he was elected Fellow of 
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Merton. He became M.A. 13 Dec., 1683; 
M.B. 23 June, 1685; and M.D. 2 July, 1687. 
He lived for a time at Northampton, but 
removed to London in 1694. Thomas 
Hearne (‘ Diaries,’ vol. i. p. 305) says :-— 

** At his leaving y’ University I think he began 
to practise Physick at Northampton, w*" place he 
was oblig’d to ieave upon Acct of some Criminal 
Commerce wt" some woman. He lives now 
somewhere in the Diocesse of Norwich and has 
writ some Heterodox Books about the Nature 
of y® Soul.” 

Coward practised in London at 93 and 94, 
Lombard Street, and afterwards went to live 
at Ipswich, where, it is believed, he died in 
1725. In 1722 he wrote from Ipswich to 
Sir Hans Sloane, offering to submit an 
epitaph upon the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Duchess having offered 500/. for a suitable 
one. 

For Coward’s life see Munk,‘ Roll of the 
College of Physicians,’ vol. i. p. 512; Hearne’s 
‘ Diaries,’ vol. i.; House of Commons’ Jour- 
nals, 1704; Foster's ‘Alumni’; J. A. 
Farrer’s ‘Books condemned to be Burnt,’ 
1892; Wood’s ‘ Athenee’ ; ‘D.N.B.’ (article 
by Leslie Stephen); Alger’s ‘ Doctrine of a 
Future Life,’ New York, 1871, passim. 

Coward wrote one or two medical essays 
which are forgotten. The following is a list 
of such of his books as deal with the subject 
of the query, including also some books by 
other authors bearing upon the controversy. 


Coward, William, M.D. The Grand Essay ; or» 
A Vindication of Reason, and Religion, against 
Impostures of Philosophy proving....1. That 
the Existence of any Immaterial Substance is... . 
Impossible to be conceived. 2. That all Matter 
has originally created in it, a Principle of... .Self 
Motion. 3. That Matter and Motion must be 
the Foundation of Thought in Men and Brutes. 
To which is added, a Brief Answer to Mr. Brough- 
ton’s Psychologia, &c. By,W.C.,M.D. C.M. L.C. 
..--London, 1704, 8vo, pp. 248. 

Coward, William, M.D. Second Thoughts con- 
cerning Human Soul, demonstrating the Notion 
of Human Soul, as believ’d to be a Spiritual and 
Immortal Substance, united to Human Body, 
to be plain Heathenish Invention, and not conso- 
nant to the Principles of Philosophy, Reason, or 
Religion. ...London, 1702, 8vo, pp. 458. 

Coward, William, M.D. Farther Thoughts 
concerning Human Soul, in Defence of Second 
Thoughts ; wherein the Weak Efforts of the 
Reverend Mr. Turner, and other less Significant 
Writers are occasionally answer’d....London, 
1703, 8vo, pp. 155. 

Phylopsyches_ (Alethius), seudon. Serious 
Thoughts on Second Thoughts....Written in 
Opposition to a late Heretical, Erroneous, and 
Damnable Book, set forth by Dr. Williain Coward. 
----London, n.d., 8vo, Pp. 142. 

(Turner, John.] A Brief Vindication of the 
Separate Existence and Immortality of the Soul 
from a late Author’s Second Thoughts... .Lon- 
don, 1702, 4to, pp. 64. 





Turner, John. A Farther Vindication of the 
Soul’s Separate Existence, and Immortality; in 
Answer to Dr. C. ’s Farther Thoughts.... 
London, 1703, 4to. : 

{Hole, Matthew.] An Antidote against Infi- 
delity, In Answer to a Book, entitled, Second 
Thoughts concerning Human Soul....With a Full 
and Clear Proof of the Soul’s Immortality. By 
a Presbyter of the Church of England. London, 
1702, 8vo. ’ 

Broughton, John. Psychologia; or, An Ac- 
count of the Nature of ‘the Rational Soul. In 
Two Parts. The First, being an Essay towards 
establishing the receiv’d Doctrine, of an Immaterial 
and consequently Immortal Substance, united to 
Human’ Body....The Second, a Vindication of 
that....Doctrine, against a late Book, call’d 
Second Thoughts....London, 1703, 8vo, pp. 418. 

Nicholls, William, D.D. A Conference with a 
Theist. Being a Proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul. Wherein is contained an Answer to the 
Objections made against that Christian Doctrine 
in a Book intituled, Second Thoughts concerning 
Humane Soul, &c. Part V. London, 1703, 8vo, 
pp. 248. 

{Keach, Benjamin] The French Impostour 
Detected. Or, Zach. House tryed by the Word 
of God and cast. Wherein, also, the Errors of 
Dr. Coward (in his late Book called Second 
Thoughts) are laid open. Shewing what Cause 
he hath to think again. And the Immortality of 
the Soul fully evinced. In ye Form of a Tryal. 
3rd_ed. London, 1703, 12mo. _ 

[Layton, Henry.] Observations upon a Trea- 
tise intituled, A Vindication of the Separate 
Existence of the Soul, from a late Author’s. 
Second Thoughts, by Mr. John Turner... .(Lon- 
don, 1702 ?), 4to, pp. 55. . 

{Layton, Henry.] Observations upon a Trea- 
tise intituled Vindicize Mentis.. ..(London, 1703), 
4to, pp. 88. . 

(Gregory, F.] Impartial Thoughts upon the 
Nature of the Human Soul, and some Passages. 
concerning it in the Writings of Mr. Hobbes and 
Mr. Collier, occasioned by a Book entitled Second 
Thoughts. By a Divine of the Church of England. 
London, 1704, 4to. 

Smith, Lawrence, LL.D. The Evidence of 
Things not Seen; or the Immortality of the 
Human Soul, proved from Scripture and Reason, 
in two Discourses. Wherein are contained some 
Remarks on Two Books (viz. Coward’s ‘Second,’ 
and ‘ Farther Thoughts ’).... together with an 
Examination of the Opinion of a Middle Place of 
Residence, &e. 8rd ed. London, 1706, 8vo. 

Le Wright, ——. The Soul the Body at the 
Last-Day, proved from Holy Writ: refuting the 
Common Received Opinion, that we shall be 
judged in our Corruptible Bodies. Wherein Dr. 
Coward’s and Mr. Asgill’s Absurd Opinions are in 
some measure weighed. With an Observation on 
Mr. Rehearser. London, 1707, 8vo, pp. 31. 

Hampton, Benj. The Existence of Human 
Soul after Death: proved from Scripture, 
Reason and Philosophy....London, 1711, 8vo, 





. 44, . 
— Joh. Philipp. Commentatio de Im- 
mortalitate Animarum Infantum ex Natura sua 
deducta, Cowardo et Dodwello opposita. Rin- 
telii, 1748, 4to, pp. 39. 

Fleming, Caleb. A Survey of the Search after 
Souls, by Dr. Coward, Dr. S. Clarke, Mr. Baxter, 
Dr. Sykes, Dr. Law, Mr. Peckard, and others. 
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Wherein the principal Arguments for and against 
the Materiality are collected : and the Distinction 
between the Mechanical and Moral System stated. 
With an Essay to ascertain the Condition of the 
‘Christian, during the Mediatorial Kingdom of 
Jesus ; which neither admits of a Sleeping, nor 
supposes a Separate State of the Soul after Death. 
..--London, 1758, 8vo, pp. (ii), xiii, 314. Fol- 
Zowed in some copies hy pp. 315-22 (Adver- 
tisement and Addenda), dated 27 Sept., 1760. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


HAMMERSMITH (11 §. xi. 128).—For more 
than two hundred years learned men have 
been inquiring into the origin of this place- 
name. Bowack in 1705 (‘ Antiquities of 
Middlesex’) finds the question too difficult 
for him, but he gives the following humorous 
‘derivation to amuse his readers :— 

“The two churches of Fulham and Putney were 
many years since built by two sisters of gigantic 
stature, who had'but one hammer between them, 
which they used to throw across the river. One 
day the hammer broke, and was taken to the place 
now known as Hammersmith to be mended by a 
smith who lived there. He was successful in his 
work and enabled the hammer to be used again. 
As a reward for this public service, the place has 
_ ag been called Hammersmith.” —Ut supra 
at p. 08. | 
Bowack says that the place is mentioned in 
Domesday as Hermoderwode, and in an 
ancient deed of the Exchequer as Hermoder- 
worth. 

If, then, the termination -mith is nothing 
but the familiar -worth, one may compare 
the introductory personal name Hammer- 
with the Harmond- of Harmondsworth in 
another part of Middlesex, and with the 
Herman- of Hermansworthy in Bradworthy, 
co. Devon. M. 


[Mr. ALAN STEWART thanked for reply. ] 


HERALDIC: FOREIGN ARMs (11 §. xi. 108). 
—Owing to the helpful particulars furnished 
in this inquiry, I am able to offer the follow- 
ing solution. 

No. 1, Cluke :— 

“Wappen: Ein fiinfstrahliger Stern, in der 
rechten oberen Fcke auf dem Stern sitzend ein 
Vogel. Arnold Cluke besiegelte 1351 als Ratsmit- 
glied auf ‘Seiten der Stadt Aachen das Land- 
friedensbiindnis zwischen Rhein und Maas. 
Dem Wappen nach zu urteilen, war er dem 
Schéffengeschlecht von dem Canel stammver- 
wandt.” 

This is in a collection of ‘Aachener Wappen 
und Genealogien.’ 

No. 2. The “Schlangenkreuz ” occurs, in 
the same collection, as the arms borne by 
families named Von der Anstel 1564, Bex 
1609, and Von Othegraven 1642. 

Leo C. 





PoLEGATE, Sussex (11 S. xi. 149)—In 
1670 a suit in the Court of Exchequer dealt 
with the Manor of Otham, “‘ anciently parcel 
of the late Monastery of Beghem alias 
Barkam [i.e., Bayham] or Michelham, or 
one of them,” in connexion with the subject 
of tithes. William Milton, one of the de- 

onents, refers to ‘‘ lands called Powlegate 
ying and being in Otham.’’ Thomas Gyics 
of Alfriston, another deponent, refers to land 
called ‘‘ Powlgate,’”’ which “one Kensley, 
formerly lord of the Manor of Otham, gave 
to his brother Nicholas Kensley.”’ A third 
deponent, Edward Fuller of Folkington, 
deposed that ‘‘ the lands called Powlegate 
contained twenty acres, and were worth 61. 
per annum.” F. B. BATEMAN. 

Hailsham. 


Locks ON RIVERS AND CANALS (11 8. xi. 
147).—Your correspondent is in error in 
stating that no canals were constructed in 
England earlier than about 1781. The 
greater length of the Exeter Canal, which 
runs parallel with the River Exe from Turf, 
about a mile and a half below Topsham, to 
the city, was completed in 1566, and is still 
in daily use. Originally it ran only as far 
as Countess Weir, but was extended to 
Topsham in 1675, and to Turf in 1829. Its 
total length is about five miles, and it is pro- 
vided with two locks. It is the property 
of the Exeter City Council. Oliver in his 
‘ History of Exeter’ says :— 

‘““The [City] Chamber, however, had always 
regarded their canal, not as a mere water-com- 
munication for the use of Exeter, but as a great 
trunk whence branches were to be carried into the 
remoter inland districts, so as to connect them 
with the English Channel. They had for a very 
long period given countenance to every practic- 
able scheme for effecting this object. Canals to 
Crediton, and even to Barnstaple, had their 
sanction.” 

H. TApLey-SoOPER. 

City Library, Exeter. 


HENLEY FAMILY: OVERSEERS: SAMPLER 
(11 S. xi. 129)—The family of Henley de- 
rived its name from Henley, near Crew- 
kerne, Somerset. The main branch of the 
family was of Leigh (near Chard) and Col- 
way (near Lyme Regis). Robert Henley 
of Henley was High Sheriff of Somerset in 
1613, and his grandson, Sir Robert Henley, 
Knt., was a Bencher of the Temple and 
Master of the King’s Bench. Colway was 
a prominent feature during the Rebellion. 
There are also Henleys of Chardstock. 
Pulman in his ‘ Book of the Axe’ deals 
at some length with the Henley family, 
and gives references to Phillips’s ‘ Visitation 
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of Somerset’ (1623), the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions in the Harleian MSS., Locke’s ‘ Western 
Rebellion,’ and Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
age.’ Bayley’s ‘The Civil War in Dorset’ 
‘should also be consulted for frequent refer- 
ences to Henry Henley of Colway, who was 
M.P. for Dorsetshire, for Bridport, and for 
Lyme Regis. W. G. Wiis Watson. 
Exeter. 


I am not able to answer Mrs. Lavinc- 
‘TONS query, but possibly the following 
may be a clue to the information re- 
quired. Sir Robert Henley gave 100/. to 
the rector and churchwardens of Eversley, 
Hants, the interest thereof to be used 
for apprenticing poor children. There is 
a tabulated list of benefactions hung in 
the church. The above is taken from the 
Report of Commissioners concerning the 
Charities of England and Wales, which 
began in 58 George III. and ended in 7 Wil- 
liam IV. No date is given respecting the 
gift alluded to. 1 ae < 


Sources of information will be found in 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’ ‘“‘ Over- 
‘seers ” of a will, usually called “‘ supervisors,” 
are very common in old wills. They are 
often persons of higher station in life than 
the testator or executors. 

B. WHITEHEAD. 

Temple. 


Many valuable references to this family 
have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Your corre- 
spondent might profitably consult the 
following: 7 8. ix. 468; 8 S. i. 191, 210; 
xii. 167, 254, 315; 10S. ix. 141, 470, 496 ; 
x. 92,192; 118. iv. 129, 177. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire 


‘* PECCA FORTITER ”’ (11 S. xi. 148).—See 
No. 688 in the third edition of King’s 
*Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ ‘“ Esto 
peccator et pecca fortiter, sed fortius fide et 
gaude in Christo.” The reference given is a 
letter of Luther to Melanchthon in ‘ Epis- 
tule R. P. M. Lutheri,’ Jena, 1556, tom. i. 
p. 345. 

One of the conveniences in King’s book is 
a separate index (No. III.) which “ includes 
all quotations, and parts of quotations, not 
occurring in the Dictionary’s alphabetical 
order” (all Greek quotations are given by 
themselves in Index IV.). The reader who 
fails to find ‘‘ Pecca fortiter ” in the body of 
the work and remembers to try Index III. 
is duly referred to No. 688. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 











PictTuRES AND PurRITANS (11 S. xi. 151).— 
See ‘The Journal of William Dowsing of 
Stratford, Parliamentary Visitor (1643—4),’ 
edited by C. H. E. White (Ipswich, Pawsey 
& Hayes, 1885). F. P. BArRNnarp. 

Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 


LLEWELYN AP REES AP GRONO, 1359 
(11 S. ix. 410; x. 515).—In the section of 
his ‘Limbus Patrum- Morganise’ devoted 
to the descendants of Einon (ap Cedifor) ap 
Collwyn, and at p. 191, Clark has a neglected 
little pedigree which, read in connexion with 
a pedigree of the sons and grandsons of a 
certain Robert ab Einon which I give later, 
points to these latter as the descendants of 
Einon ap Cedifor ap Collwyn; and conse- 
quently allows me to restate the immediate 
descent (lost for at least 300 years) of a 
man who figures largely, but I am afraid 
mistakenly, as an ancestor of a great number 
of Glamorgan families. 

Briefly, Clark’s neglected pedigree runs 
thus :— 

“Owen, 5th son of Einon ap Colwyn (sic), wan 
father of Cradoc, father of Richard, father of 
Rees, father of Grono, father of Rees, father of 


Llewelyn.” 

John Williams, a Monmouthshire genealogist 
who fl. 1600, and whose work was edited in 
1910 by Col. Bradney as the ‘ Llyfr Baglan,’ 
gives on fos. 293-4 practically the same 
pedigree, stating, however, that the ancestor 
was ‘‘ Owen ap Einon, Lord of Senghenyth, 
ap Kedivor, Prince of Deved.” It is evident 
that Clark (who never gives his authorities) 
derived his pedigree from another source. 

One expects to find in the ‘ Catalogue of 
the Penrice and Margam MSS.’—containin g 
as they do some thousands of documen ts 
referring to Glamorgan, including many 
hundreds of the earliest charters, &c., of 
Margam Abbey, of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries—ample confirmation of the 
pedigree of Einon ap Cedifor. But one expects 
in vain. Yet from the charters of Margam 
I have been able to draw a pedigree of the 
descendants of a ‘Robert ab Eeinan 
[Einon],”’ which I have mentioned above. 
(See ‘ Penrice and Margam MSS.,’ 2091.) 

The sons of Einon (ap Cedifor) as given 
in Clark, p. 131, are (1) Cadrod, Lord of 
Senghenydd ; (2) Richard, Lord of Miscin ; 
(3) Idnerth; (4) Griffith, whose descendants 
flourished in Cardigan ; (5) Owen. 

Of these men Cadrod was, I believe, alone 
the son of Einon ap Cedifor. Richard, Lord 
of Miscin, may also have been a son. Id- 
nerth and Owen were grandsons of Einon; 
and Griffith was probably the son of an 
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Einon ap Tangno of Meiryonydd, who 
fl later than Einon ap Cedifor, though 
sometimes mistaken for him. 

The pedigree of Einon ap Cedifor’s imme- 
diate descendants, as I would recast it, is as 
follows, the particulars, except where other- 
wise stated, being from the ‘Catalogue of 
Penrice and Margam MSS.’ (London, 1893). 


Einon ap Cedifor ap Collwyn, ob. c. 1125. 


Robert Cadrod* Cradoct ? Ifor Bach Meurict: 
A a é aaa * 








——- } 
1. Ruallon 5. Tudur 2. Einon 
3. Cnaithur 6. Wronu 
4. ee 


J 





1 Ruallon 4. Jorwerth vf Owen 
2. Idnerth 5. Grono 
3. Wasmeir 6. Ithel 

It may be asked, How is it the real issue 
from Einon ap Cedifor has been lost ? I will 
suggest an answer in a couple of quotations. 
Thomas Stephens, the author of the ‘ Litera- 
ture of the Kymry,’ writing on the ‘ Coelbren 
y Beirdd ’ (‘ Alphabet of the Bards’) in the 
Arch. Cambr., iv. 181, says that the ‘‘ Chair 
of Glamorgan,’ by which he means the 
traditions, speculations, and usages con- 
nected with the older bards there, 
“has falsified the history of bardism, corrupted 
the genealogies of Glamorgan, and vitiated the 
Chronicles of Gwent and Morganwg.”’ 
The censure is severe. Less harsh, but more 
contemptuous, is Freeman in speaking of 
the conquest of Glamorgan by Robert 
FitzHamon, c. 1093, of which the historic 
records are extraordinarily scarce. The 
conquest, he says, 
**became the subject of an elaborate romance 
which has stepped into the place of the missing 
history. The romance is as usual the invention of 
pedigree-mongers......to exalt the glory and increase 
the antiquity of this and that local family.” 

Ap THOMAS. 


Cot. THE Hon. Cosmo Gorpon (11 S. 
xi. 131, 174).—He was the second son of 
William, third Earl of Aberdeen, by his third 
wife, born Lady Anne Gordon. He entered 
the 3rd (afterwards Scots Fusilier) Guards 
in 1755, and later commanded the Second 
Battalion in America. He became Brevet- 
Colonel in 1780, and retired from the service 
three years later—possibly as a result of 


~* Cadrod ab Einon is a witness to a Margam 
charter dat. 1151, Harl. Ch. 75, B 29. 

+ ‘Llyfr Baglan,’ p. 10. 

t Ditto, p. 11. 





his duel with Col. Thomas in the autumrm 
of 1783. Col. Gordon, who died unmarried 
at Bath, was doubtless called Cosmo after 
his maternal uncle, the third Duke of 
Gordon, to whom the Duke’s father had 
given that name in compliment to his 
intimate friend Cosmo dei Medici III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 
OswaLp HuNTER-BLAIR. 
Fort Augustus. 


Savery FaMILy OF DEVONSHIRE (11 S. 
xi. 148).—In the extensive local collection 
at the Exeter City Library is a set of four 
volumes of manuscript notes on the churches 
of Devon, made circa 1830 by James 
Davidson, author of ‘ Bibliotheca Devoni- 
ensis.” These notes record the principal, if 
not all the monuments in the Devon churches, 
and I think your correspondent would do 
well to have them searched. I believe there 
are also other MSS. in the Exeter collection 
which would help him. Curtiosvs IT. 


It may interest Mr. LEonarp C. PRICE 
to know that there are two or three fine 
seventeenth-century portraits in oils of this 
distinguished family in the Cottonian 
Library, Plymouth. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


There are records of the burials of mem- 
bers of this family in the registers of Modbury, 
Ugborough, and other parishes in Devon- 
shire (see A. W. Savary, ‘A Genealogieal 
and Biographical Record of the Savery 
Families,’ Boston, 1893), but the writer is 
not aware of any memorials. An account 
of the family history will be found in William 
Cotton’s ‘ Graphical and Historical Sketch 
of the Antiquities of Totnes,’ 1850. There 
is no satisfactory evidence that Thomas 
Savery was born at Shilston. 

Ruys JENKINS. 


RENTON NICHOLSON (11 S. xi. 86, 132, 175). 
—NMy copy of the ‘ Autobiography of a Fast 
Man,’ by Renton Nicholson, was “ published 
for the proprietors, 1863,” not 1843. I 
think it must, beyond doubt, be a later 
issue of ‘The Lord Chief Baron Nicholson, 
an Autobiography,’ with a new cover and 
title-page, for p. 1 bears the heading 
‘Baron Nicholson: an Autobiography’ ; 
then follows :— 

“Chapter I. Schoolboy days — Old Islington 
described—A colony of bankers’ clerks—My birth- 
place—My first recollection of a judge and jury 
society—Sadler’s Wells more than forty years ago 
— Early acquaintance with Joey Grimaldi—Barnes 
the pantaloon—Andrew Campbell, W. H. Payne. 
Charles Westmacott, &c.—Powerful cast of ‘ Don 
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Juan ’—I witness the execution of the Cato Street 
Conspirators—Get soundly thrashed for playing 
truant, and eventually placed in that paradox 
“out i in the world.’” 

' I have never seen the earlier book, but I 
shall be much surprised if, on comparison 
of the two, they are not found to be identical, 
with the exception of the title-page, which 
in the later issue is in inferior type to the 
rest of the book. Wm. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


LUKE Rosrnson, M.P. (11 S. xi. 9, 55, 70, 
111, 177).—The first of the two M.P.’s of 
these names was of Thornton Riseborough, 
eo. York, eldest son of Sir Arthur Robinson 
of Dighton, Knight, Sheriff of Yorks 1632- 
1633 (who was buried at Escrick, 10 Dec., 
1642), by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Walthall of London, citizen and 
mercer. He was baptized at St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, 6 Sept., 1610; admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, 11 Feb., 1629/30; M.P. for Scarborough, 
October, 1645, till 1653; for N.R. co. York, 
1656-8; Malton, 1659 (by double return), 
till void, 7 March of same year ; Scarborough 
again, 1660, till expelled 11 June. Was a 
member of the First and Second Councils of 
State to the Commonwealth, 1649-51, and 
also of the Rump Second Council, 31 Dec., 
1659, till the Restoration. He married 
{1) 9 May, 1633, at Belfrys, York, Frances, 
daughter of Phineas Hodgson, D.D.; she 
was buried at York Minster, October, 1634 ; 
(2) in 1636, at St. Lawrence, York, Mary, 
daughter of Edward Pennell of Woodhall, co. 
Worcester ; she was buried at York Minster, 
6 Aug., 1642; (3) Judith, daughter of Sir 
John Reade of Wrangle, co. Lincoln, Knight, 
who survived her husband. His will dated 
3 July, 1669, and proved at York; “to be 
buried at Pickering.’”’ He Left three sons, 
Luke, Arthur, and John, aged respectively 
14, 11, and 10 at Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 28 Aug., 1665; also one daughter, 
Judith, co-executor of her father. 

The family was descended from John 
Robynson, citizen and Merchant Taylor of 
London and Merchant of the Staple, who 
was elected Alderman of Aldgate Ward, 
29 Feb., 1592, but discharged 3 April 
following, being buried at St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, 28 Feb., 1599/1600, having had 
nine sons and seven daughters, as portrayed 
on an elaborate monument to the father and 
mother in that church. 


I have never been able to ascertain definite 
genealogical particulars of Luke Robinson, 
M.P. No. 2, beyond that he was third son 
of Charles Robinson of Kingston-on-Hull, 





as described in his admission register to 
Gray’s Inn, 3 May, 1720. He was elected 
M.P. for Hedon at the general election 
of 1741, but unseated on petition 4 March 
of the following year. Upon a vacancy 
occurring in 1746 he again contested, but 
lost the election, 29 Nov., 1746, by one vote, 
he polling sixty-four votes against his com- 
petitor’s sixty-five. Upon petition, however, 
11 Feb., 1746/7, the decision was reversed, 
and Robinson secured the seat. Re-elected 
at the general election in July, 1747, he sat 
till the dissolution of 1754, when he again 
contested, but lost by thirty-one votes against 
ninety-seven, after which he made no further 
attempt at Parliamentary honours. 

A Luke Robinson died at Lichfield, 24 Feb., 
1764 (Gent. Mag.); and a Luke Robinson of 
York died in 1776; monument in Bath 
Abbey Church (Gent. Mag., vol. for 1783, 
p- 214). One of these may have been the 
last-named M.P. W. D. Pink. 


Our NatTionaL ANTHEM (11 S. xi. 68, 
113).—There is a good deal about the 
National Anthem in ‘Parodies of the 
Works of English and American Authors,’ 
collected and annotated by Walter Hamilton, 
vol. iv. pp. 111-12. Although i in the Index 
‘God save the King’ appears under Henry 
Carey, Hamilton leaves the question of 
authorship open as to both words and 
music. He remarks :— 

‘* Many interesting facts bearing on these dis- 
puted questions will be found i in an account of the 
National Anthem, entitled ‘God save the King,’ 
by Richard Clarke, London, W.. Wi right, Reig 
Street, 1822; also in ‘ Old National Airs,’ by W. 
Chappell ; ‘ The Music of the Church,’ by Thomas 
Hirst ; and * An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music,’ by Carl Engel, London, 1866.” 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


In ‘A Great Peace-Maker: the Diary of 
James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin, 
U.S. Envoy to France and England, and 
Negotiator .of the Treaty of Ghent,’ edited 
by Count Gallatin (London, Heinemann, 
1914), the diarist says (p. 170), speaking of 
a ball at the Russian Embassy in Paris on 
20 Nov., 1820 :— 

“ The orchestra as a finale plaved all the different 
national airs. ‘Yankee Doodle’ sounded rather 
tame. and vulgar ae the grand Russian Hymn 
and ‘God save the King.’ Oddly enough ‘God 
save the King’ is the National Anthem of Geneva ; 
it was plave after the ‘Escalade’ in 1602. The 
name of the composer is not known. Both Lulli 
and Handel claimed it; but that is absurd, as the 
original manuscript music is in the Arsenal at 
Geneva.”’ 

BARRULE. 
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T'HE House or NoRMANDY (11 S. xi. 105). 
—This descent is not quite correct in at 
least one particular. Arlette is shown as 
married to Robert, Duke of Normandy ; 
but it is well known that the Conqueror was 
illegitimate. 

Is there any proof that Gunred (usually 
spelt Gundred) was the Conqueror’s daugh- 
ter ? The question has been raised lately in 
these columns, but has brought no reply. 
Again, is the consanguinity between the 
Conqueror and his wife correctly shown ? 
Did not Freeman leave the point unsolved ? 
The descent can be carried further back as 
follows :— 

Gorr (mythical ?) 
Heiti (mythical ?) 


Sveidi, the sea-king 
"——«Halfdan the Old=...... 








Ivar, Jarl of the Uplanders=...... 
of Norway | 


Kistain Glumra= es Rolf Nefja=...... 
(the noisy) | | 


Ssh Petes ree a 
Rignvald, Jarl of Meren,= Ragnild (Hild). 
fl. A.D. 863 (see ante, p. 105). 
R. W. B. 


GILBERT Famizy (11 S. ix. 49, 112).—At 
the latter reference it is stated that Vivian 
makes no mention of any issue of the marriage 
of John Gilbert of Greenway (and Compton 
Castle) with Anne, daughter of Richard 
Courtenay. There was issue four sons (John, 
Pomroy, Courtenay, and Humphrey) and 
eight daughters (Anne, Catherine, Henrietta, 
Maria, Elizabeth Margaret, Urania, Joan, 
and Lucy). From the second son, Pomroy, 
are numerous descendants now living. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


‘“ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR” (11 S. 
xi. 151).—On p. 754 of ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations ’ (1907) this saying is treated as 
a later form of ‘‘ Fair chieve all where love 
trucks,’ from John Ray’s ‘Compleat 
Collection of English Proverbs,’ first pub- 
lished in 1742. A.C. C. 


THE Htnas or ‘ WipsitH’ (11 S. xi. 143). 
—The late Mr. Karl Blind called attention 
to the passage in Bede in The Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1883. For several other refer- 
ences on the subject of German and Scandi- 
navian Huns see the Introduction in ‘The 
Folk-Tales of the Magvars,’ published by the 
Folk-Lore Society in 1889. L. L. K. 





JOHN TREVISA (11 S. xi. 148).—He is 
referred to on p. 29 of Gordon Duff's ‘ West- 
minster and London Printers,’ 1906 ; and on 
p. 977 of my ‘ Index to Book- Prices Current,” 
1897-1906,’ 8vo, 1909. Seealso ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

Wn. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


REGENT Circus, PiccapiLzy (11 8. x. 313,. 
373, 431, 475; xi. 14, 51, 98, 136, 155).— 
I thank Mr. Frost for his correction, in 
support of which I contribute the following. 
In Cruchley’s ‘ New Plan of London, 1838,’ 
Piccadilly is a continuation of Coventry 
Street, running to Hyde ‘Park Corner. 
Coventry Street, c. 1681, took its name 
from Mr. Secretary Coventry's mansion, 
which stood near the end of the Hay- 
market, and was sometimes called Piccadilly 
House. The London Gazette, 30 July to 
3 Aug., 1674, No. 908, mentions ‘ Mr. 
Secretary Coventry's House in Piccadilly.’” 
And in Savile’s ‘Corresp.’ (Camden Soc.), 
p- 293, it is named Piccadilly House. 

The celebrated place of entertainment 
called Piccadilly Hall, situated at the top 
of the Haymarket,}belonged to Robert 
Baker, of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. By his will dated 14 April, 
1623, he bequeathed 2/. 10s. in money 
and 10s. in bread to the poor of the parish 
in which he lived. This is recorded in 
the Accounts of the Overseers of the Poor 
of St. Martin’s as follows :—‘‘ Of Robte 
Backer of Piccadilley Halle gewen by will 
iij',"’ There is no earlier use of the name: 
Piccadilly. 

Evelyn in his ‘ Diary,’ 31 July, 1662, says: 

**T sat with the Commissioners about reforming 
buildings and streets of London, and we ordered’ 
the paving of the way down to St. James’ North, 
which was a quagmire, and also of the Haymarket 
about Piquedillo.” 

Piccadilly was at first only a short road’ 
running no further west than Sackville 
Street ; as faras Albemarle Street it was called’ 
Portugal Street, and all beyond “ the way to- 
Reding ”’ (Wheatley’s ‘London Past and 
Present’). The portion of Regent Street 
from Carlton House up to Piccadilly was 
finished in 1817. Pigot & Co.’s ‘ Directory,” 
1823-4, contains a map showing Regent 
Street crossing Piccadilly before the Circus: 
was constructed. But in a map of London and 
Westminster, 1822, the whole of the Regent 
Street thoroughfare is for the first time shown 
completed. It is evident from the above 
accounts that ‘“‘ gay Piccadilly’ began at 
the Haymarket; and, it may be added, 
remains so to this day. Tom JONES. 
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CLERICAL DIRECTORIES (11 S. xi. 109, 158). 
—A ‘new edition ”’ of the ‘ Clerical Guide, 
edited by Richard Gilbert, was published by 
Rivington—printed by Gilbert & Rivington 
—in 1836. That the need of an annual list 
was felt is evident by an extract from an 
autograph letter before me written by 
Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, 21 Oct., 1829, to 
J. B. Nichols, the publisher :— 

**One of the books reviewed [by T. D. F.] 
suggests an idea, which deserves your considera- 
tion. An Army List and a Law List are both 
published with profit. Now there are returns 
made annually to the Privy Council of all the 
Incumbents and Curates throughout the realm. 
By a little interest with the officers of the Privy 
Council, and perhaps a trifling pecuniary bonus, 
you could publish annually a Clerical List of 
Incumbents and Curates, including the Stipen- 
diary, made out of these returns. It is not a 
work of labour. I merely throw out the hint 
because I think it might turn to good account. 
The Bishops and Clergy from-obvious interest and 
utility would be sure to patronise it. Mr. 
Davies Gilbert could, I think, easily obtain the 
access to the documents. The Bishops, I am 
sure, would facilitate the thing, if the Council 
refuse, and they can supply the documents from 
the Visitation Lists. Say nothing about it, for 
Rivington would grasp at it, at least I think so.” 

RoLanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


BaARRING-ouT (11 S. viii. 370, 417, 473, 
515; ix. 55; x. 258; xi. 32).—To these 
references add ‘ Rattlin the Reefer’ (by 
Lieut. Edward Howard, R.N.), edited by 
Capt. Marryat, chap. xiv. et seg. The 
indicated date of the incident, which may 
be founded on fact, is about 1800. See 
chaps. xiv., xvi., pp. 49, 56 of Routledge’s 
shilling edition. According to Allibone, the 
novel was first published in 1838. : 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


An article entitled ‘ Rural Life,’ &c., by 
James Bromley, Esq., which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire (1879-80, vol. xxxii.), 
gives on p. 133 an early reference to this 
custom. The entry is taken from the diary 
of Mr. Peter Walkden (1684-1769), a Non- 
conformist clergyman, whose cure was at 
Thornby, near Chipping, Yorks :— 

** When his son’s schoolfellows ‘ barred out’ the 
schoolmaster he gave them 2d. to celebrate the 
event.”’ 

Mr. Bromley, in an explanatory note, 
adds :— 

‘* Barring - out. — An ancient school custom 
resorted to by the pupils before the holidays to 
stipulate for the discipline of the succeeding term.” 


AITCHO. 





Motes on Books. 


The Handbook of 'Folk-Lore. By Charlotte Sophia 
Burne. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s. net.) 


WE accord a hearty welcome to this Handbook, 
published under the auspices of the Folk-Lore 
Society. It is a revised and enlarged editicn, 
and the author in her Preface gives an account of 
the ‘‘ complicated ” genesis of the book. When 
the original edition was published in 1890, its 
scheme of classification was devised by Sir Laurence 
Gomme. This has been retained, with only such 
modification as experience and extended know- 
ledge have shown to be desirable. Some years 
ago Mr. E. Sidney Hartland collected a quantity of 
material for a new edition which was not carried 
out, and he has generously placed the manuscript 
at the author’s disposal; in addition, “‘ the whole 
work has had the benefit of his wide range of 
r ading, and of his suggestions and advice.” 

The author explains that the subject is pre- 
sented in a popular form, and is adapted for 
persons residing in country places as well as 
missionaries, travellers, or settlers whose lot is 
cast among half-civilized populations. ‘ Such 
persons have it in their power to contribute very 
greatly to the advance of an important study, the 
value of which is as yet hardly appreciated; and 
it is believed they will be willing to do so, if only 
the way is pointed out to them. To do this is 
the aim of ‘ The Handbook of Folk-Lore.’”’ With 
a view to this, the Introduction contains sugges- 
tions to collectors, followed by a short list of 
accepted terms, practical hints as to the way to 
put questions to natives, and some types of Indo- 
European folk-tales. 

The first part of the book treats of ‘ Belief and 
Practice,’ and the collectoris advised howto begin 
his own studies so as to familiarize himself with the 
attitude of the folk and their methods of thinking 
and reasoning. In the first chapter, ‘ The Earth 
and the Sky,’ Sir Everard im Thurn is quoted as: 
stating that ‘‘ the Indians of Guiana believe that 
inanimate objects, such as plants, stones, and’ 
rivers, are compounded of body and spirit, and 
not only many rocks, but also many waterfalls, 
streams, and indeed material bodies of every sort,. 
are supposed to consist each of a body and spirit,. 
as doesaman.” Although the idea of personality 
in rocks and stones does not present itself in so. 
crude a form in Europe, “‘ the belief that great 
standing-stones are transformed human beings is 
common. The circle known as the Hurlers in 
Cornwall is Believed to be a party of Sabbatk- 
breakers turned to stone.” 

The vegetable world is also, as we know, sur- 
rounded with superstition. The Malay believes 
that the cocoa-nut has eyes, and therefore will 
never fall on anybody’s head. Drovers’ sticks in 
England are often made of holly, because it has 
the useful property of bringing back runaway 
cattle if thrown after them. Houseleek is 
encouraged on roofs in France and Germany to 
repel lightning; sprigs of yew are hung from 
balconies in Spain with like intent; and while 
we know many who will not allow hawthorn 
blossom to be brought into the house, as they 
suppose it to bring misfortune, yet pieces of it 
gathered on Ascension Day are used in some 
parts of England as a protection against lightning. 
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Turning to the animal world, the author says : 
“* Perhaps hardly enough importance has hitherto 
been attached by students to the idea of the super- 
human power and knowledge of animals. Yet 
it is widely spread.” ‘‘Many of the North 
American tribes think of animals as bound 
together in tribes and communities like human 
beings, and acting like human beings, but wielding 
superhuman power.” 

Under the title of ‘ Rites of Individual Life’ 
there is much that is curious. A Welshwoman 
during pregnancy, even at the present day, is for- 
bidden to make up butter or do any work in the 
dairy, to salt bacon, or to touch any part of a 
slaughtered pig, ‘‘ for the touch of such a woman 
is regarded as very pernicious.”” In the Northern 
Counties there is still a belief that a woman has 
no remedy at law for any insults or blows she 
may receive if seen out of doors ‘‘ unchurched.” 

Under ‘ Calendar Fasts and Festivals’ we find 
traces of the old agricultural reckoning by seasons : 
“In the Isle of Man it is a debatable question 
whether the Ist of January or the Ist of November 
is the true New Year’s Day, for the latter is the 
date for entering all farm-holdings or farm- 
Service.” 

Miss Burne has evidently thoroughly enjoyed 
the task of rewriting the little pioneer work of 
1890, and she expresses “a final hope that the 
compressed form in which it has been necessary 
to present the various examples cited will not 
mislead any reader into supposing that such 
summaries are all that is needful to give of any 
scenes of the kind which he or she may be so 
fortunate as to witness, and that minute particu- 
lars would only be tedious. On the contrary, the 
fuller the details supplied, the more welcome will 
the record be to the scientific world.” 

This Handbook should Jead to an increase in 
the number of students in the worldwide field of 
folk-lore. The present volume shows what results 
have been attained since our founder coined the 
word in 1846, and also indicates, as Miss Burne 
Says, how much there is’ yet to accomplish. 


The Fortnightly Review and The Nineteenth 
Century both set before their readers this month 
studies—critical, inconclusive, and somewhat 
gloomy, as they are bound to be—of the conditions 
and problems which surround the main business 
of the war, whether in present, past, or future. 
The sum total of them is to press home more vigor- 
ously than any of these collections of essays have 
yet done since the beginning of hostilities a sense 
of the vastness and heaviness of the task which 
awaits the European Governments in general, and 
our own in particular, when the task of the moment 
isaccomplished. The Fortnightly has three or four 
papers more or less disconnected from the great 
topic, and we may include among them a charm- 
ingly written sketch of a French chateau, and a 
French family as visited just before the war, from 
the pen of Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott in ‘ Lord Beaconsfield in Society’ 
preserves one or two pleasant anecdotes, though 
perhaps no sentence is more likely to provoke a 
smile, than one of the writer’s own, in which he 
explains that, ‘‘even after promotion to the 
peerage, Disraeli did not intentionally drop the 
untitled hosts whose modest hospitalities....” 

‘The Neglect and Misuse of Bach’s Organ 
Works,’ by Mr. Heathcote Statham, is a welcome 





article, for which we can but desire the attention 
of lovers of music. Mr. W. W. Gibson has a 
striking poem, ‘The Blast Furnace,’ in which, 
however, the employment of the traditional form 
of ‘‘ blank verse ” struck us rather as the top-hats 
in the pictures of early cricketers do. No doubt, 
in the deep nature of things, there is no reason 
why men should not play cricket in top-hats. 
Mr. John Palmer’s ‘ Bernard Shaw: an Epitaph,’ 
is a clever, and in the main well-aimed piece of 
criticism, which, despite a scathing line or two at 
the beginning, by no means errs through lack of 
appreciation. 


In The Nineteenth Century, under the title ‘ Self- 
Appointed Statesmen,’ Mr. J. O. P. Bland has a 
vigorous article in which Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw are bracketed together for rebuke, 
while a scattering of reprimands is thrown out 
against minor imaginative writers. Some of the 
remarks are, perhaps, harsher than need be; but 
probably the main contention of the paper will 
command fairly general assent. Mr. John Free- 
man writeson ‘Poetry Prophecy,and the War’— 
a discussion, that is, of the works of Mr. Doughty 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy. Dr. Thomson continues 
the pleasant dispute, transferred to these pages 
fromr The Quarterly Review, as to the right of logic 
to survive. Beyond these all the papers are 
directly concerned either with the war or with 
social questions arising out of it, unless we except 
the description of a trip to Siberia last July and 
August by Miss Dora Curtis. Mr. Brend has some 
grave warnings to impart on the subject of the 
birth-rate, but we hardly think he was justified 
in choosing for 'his contribution a title so crude 
mt Syeener. alarming as ‘The Passing of the 

‘hild.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries” —Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ag the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, WU. a 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
od in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. png oor ee who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


SLEuTH-Hounp.—‘“ Si vis 
cussed at 11 S. vii. 308, 394. 
Pror. BENsLy quotes the pomage from Dion 
Chrysostom. He suggests—since the origin of the 
phrase as commonly quoted is not known—that it 
would be useful to record the earliest instances of 
it. It is not thought to be ancient. 


em,” &¢., was dis- 
t the latter reference 











